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rules and system of the Public Works Department were, however, still maintained in regard to the organization of the establishments and the execution and accounts of work, and the staff still consisted of civil as well as military engineers. In 1890 the same system was extended to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, to Burma, and to certain military stations where the Public Works Department had hitherto remained the sole agency for works of all kinds. In carrying out the separation, the principle applied, so far as j)ossible, was that when one of the two agencies sufficed for the works in any locality, the two should not exist side by side. Thus in some places, such as Baluchistan, where military needs preponderated, the Military Works department undertook both civil and military works, while in certain stations the Public Works, as the preponderating Department, continued to supervise the military works as before, The extension of the Military Works system to the whole of India was connected with the abolition of the separate army organisation for the three Presidencies, and the subordination of the whole army system to one G>mniander-!n-Chief and to the Military Department of the Government of India, which was completed in 1895. The Military Works department, which had since 1870 been gradually and increasingly militarized as regards its constitution, was in 1899 placed on a wholly military basis and became part and parcel of the army organisation. The status and |>ay of the officers, who were now all Royal Engineers, were converted from a departmental to a purely military footing, and the name was changed to the Military Works Service. The Director-general was placed on the staff of the army ; a Chief Engineer was appointed for each of the great Military Commands; Commanding Royal Engineers were allotted to each district within the Command, and Garrison Engineers to each important work or group of works within a military dintrict
Thus the Public Works Department, which, as the successor of the Military Board, was in its inception mainly military, has become a purely civil organization, dealing with only a far military cantonments in outlying localities too small to constitute a military unit. At the same time a military organisation controls almost all military buildings, such as fortifications and barracks, throughout the country, and some frontier roads. In Baluchistan, as already mentioned, and in the lately constituted North-Wen ftoiatier Province, where also military works pre* ponderate over civil, the Military Works Service manages likewise civil works and b for this purpose under the Local